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The  Student  Publication  of  North  Andover  High  School,  North  Andover,  Mass. 

VOL.  XXXVI  MAY  ISSUE  No.  3 


It  seems  that  teenagers  everywhere  are  begging  for  a  chance  to 
speak  for  themselves  and  to  be  understood.  A  most  popular  phrase 
is,  “No  one  really  understands  me  —  especially  my  parents.”  There 
are  two  reasons  why  teenagers  aren’t  coming  in  so  clear  to  adults. 
First,  they  are  blamed  for  so  many  things  that  they  are  cautious  of 
being  misunderstood.  Secondly,  they  feel  it  is  useless  to  talk  to  their 
parents  because  they  are  the  ones  who  still  insist  on  seeing  them  as 
children. 

Recently  a  group  of  one  hundred  adults  and  one  hundred  stu¬ 
dents  met  on  equal  footing  to  discuss  the  problems  of  youth.  These 
two  hundred  delegates  from  surrounding  communities  assembled  at  a 
Model  White  House  Conference  on  Children  and  Youth  sponsored  by 
the  Greater  Lawrence  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Merrimack  College. 
The  delegates  participated  at  twenty  Conference  tables,  discussing 
problems  related  to  “Promoting  opportunities  for  children  and  youth 
to  realize  their  full  potential  for  a  creative  life  in  freedom  and  digni¬ 
ty.”  This  conference  created  an  excellent  opportunity  for  earnest 
and  free  discussions  among  the  leaders  of  today  and  tomorrow. 

What  were  some  of  the  things  that  worried  youth  the  most?  It 
seems  that  the  main  target  was  against  the  black  mark  that  the 
whole  teenage  generation  has  received  from  the  public.  Only  3%  of 
the  teenage  population  is  involved  in  delinquency,  yet  the  remaining 
97%  still  must  suffer  the  consequences  of  bold-typed  newspaper 
headlines.  The  student  delegates  felt  that  maybe  this  type  of  public¬ 
ity  is  the  main  road  block  in  their  attempt  to  be  heard.  Some  other 
common  worries  were  scholastic  accomplishments,  success  in  college 
or  at  jobs,  and  social  acceptance.  The  adults  were  chiefly  worried 
about  the  experiences,  incentives,  and  motivations  of  youth.  Evident¬ 
ly,  what  had  been  lacking  was  a  common  ground  upon  which  the 
students  and  adults  could  communicate.  This  conference  provided 
an  excellent  atmosphere  for  such  discussions.  Communities  need 
more  conferences  of  this  type  —  not  only  on  such  an  organized  level, 
but  also  in  schools,  social  groups,  and  especially  in  the  home  where 
the  individual  is  primarily  influenced. 

Other  discussions  ranged  from  topics  on  education  and  religion 
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to  youth  employment  and  the  affects  of  mass  media.  The  confer¬ 
ence  created  an  awareness  in  both  the  youth  and  adults  to  “the 
importance  of  children  and  youth  and  their  full  development  to  our 
national  future.”  The  development  of  our  youth  to  mature,  res¬ 
ponsible  citizens  can  not  be  achieved  without  the  advice  and  wisdom 
of  their  elders.  Understanding  works  both  ways.  Both  the  teen¬ 
ager  and  adult  must  be  receptive  to  each  other’s  ideas  and  feelings. 

This  year  at  the  golden  anniversary  of  the  White  House  Con¬ 
ference  on  Children  and  Youth,  President  Eisenhower  said,  “The 
rapidly  changing  times  in  which  we  live,  and  the  increasingly  fast 
pace  of  change,  make  it  encumbent  upon  us  to  do  everything  we  can 
do  to  plan  ahead  and  see  that  we  prepare  today’s  youth  well  for  life 
in  tomorrow’s  world.” 

Donna  Hammond  ’60 

*  *  *  * 

N.  A.  H.  S.’  No.  1  ENEMY:  OUR  UNTIDY  CAFETERIA 

The  cafeteria  seems  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  rooms  in 
our  school.  It  is  used  not  only  as  a  dining  room  for  the  faculty  and 
students’  but  also  as  a  study  hall  and  a  room  in  which  the  students 
may  meet  each  other  in  the  early  morning. 

Because  of  the  varied  use  of  this  room,  the  student  body  should 
be  aware  of  its  condition  at  all  times.  Not  only  is  the  manner  in 
which  this  room  is  kept  a  problem  to  the  faculty,  but  it  also  effects 
the  judgment  of  the  people  who  ccme  to  visit  our  school.  Therefore — 
the  condition  of  this  room  is  a  reflection  on  the  character  of  the  stu¬ 
dent  body. 

Let’s  all  try  to  keep  our  cafeteria  neat  and  clean  at  all  times, 
and  I’m  sure  that  with  the  co-operation  of  the  entire  student  body, 
our  Number  One  Enemy  will  become  our  Number  One  Friend. 

Pat  Harrington 


LITERARY 


AN  INCIDENT  WITH  A  STRANGER 

The  stranger  stood  there  as  if  he  were  looking  for  a  fight.  Joe 
turned  around  and  looked  at  him;  then  he  turned  back  to  the  game. 
The  stranger  walked  towards  the  table.  He  stopped  just  behind 
Joe  and  asked  if  there  were  any  chances.  I  looked  at  the  stranger 
and  then  I  looked  at  an  empty  chair.  “Have  a  seat.”  I  said 
“Thanks,”  replied  the  stranger  as  he  sat  down. 

The  cards  were  dealt  and  the  game  began  once  more.  Joe  bid 
twenty.  The  stranger  looked  at  Joe  and  then  at  the  cards  which 
he  held  in  his  hand.  Then  as  if  to  defy  Joe,  said,  “See  your  twenty 
and  raise  fifty  more.”  It  was  now  my  bid.  I  looked  at  my  cards 
and  decided  why  should  I  be  different;  so  I  followed  the  bid  and 
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raised  twenty  more.  At  this  Joe  dropped  out  of  the  bidding.  It 
was  the  stranger  and  I  who  were  left. 

The  stranger  drew  two  cards  while  I  drew  only  one.  Then  the 
stranger  decided  very  boldly  that  he  would  see  my  twenty  and  raise 
one  hundred  more.  I  studied  my  hand  and  I  looked  at  the  stranger. 

I  decided  to  call  his  bluff.  The  stranger  laid  his  cards  on  the  table: 
a  full  house,  three  aces,  and  two  tens.  As  he  started  to  reach  for 
the  money  I  grabbed  his  hand.  “How  could  it  be,”  I  asked,  “that 
you  have  three  aces  while  I  have  two?” 

“Are  you  calling  me  a  cheat?” 

“That  I  am  stranger,  that  I  am.”  I  replied. 

“Well,  your  something  mister.  It  seems  mighty  funny  that  you 
should  be  accusing  me  of  cheating  while  you  had  your  hands  on  the 
deck  and  I  didn’t.  It  looks  to  me  like  your  the  one  who’s  been 
cheating.” 

With  that  remark  I  started  to  draw  my  gun,  but  the  stranger 
was  faster.  I  felt  a  severe  pain  in  my  chest,  as  the  bullet  struck, 
I  knew  I  was  done. 

The  last  thing  I  remember  was  hitting  the  floor  and  pulling  the 
trigger  of  my  gun  as  I  fell. 

“I  WAS  DEAD!!” 

Robert  Kawash  ’63 

*  *  * 

THE  WILD  HEART 

The  small  landslide  which  had  rolled  the  boy  down  into  the 
rocky  river  bed  had  left  him  dazed  for  a  minute  or  two.  As  his 
senses  cleared,  he  found  that  both  his  feet  were  pinned  under  a  slab 
of  stone.  He  could  sit  up  in  the  sand  and  move  his  body,  but  he 
couldn’t  free  his  legs,  struggle  as  he  would.  One  foot  was  numb, 
maybe  broken.  Other  than  that,  he  didn’t  seem  badly  hurt.  It  took 
him  a  little  time  to  realize  his  situation. 

Frank  Broadhead  was  a  self-reliant  12  year  old,  not  easily 
frightened.  But  now  panic  began  to  shake  him.  Here  he  was,  three 
miles  from  camp,  helpless,  only  a  few  feet  above  the  water  level  of 
the  mountain  stream  which  often  rose  that  much  and  more  within 
a  stormy  hour.  Someone  would  have  to  rescue  him!  But  no  one 
knew  where  he  was.  He  hadn’t  even  told  his  mother.  That  was  a  bad 
mistake. 

For  a  frenzied  moment  his  panic  burst  from  him  in  wild  shouts 
for  help,  but  the  noise  of  the  river  drownded  out  his  calls  for  help. 
He  leaned  against  a  piece  of  driftwood  and  tried  to  comfort  himself. 

By  sunset  his  father  would  have  come  up  from  Burlington  with 
a  fresh  supply  for  the  camp  and  a  new  bcok  of  trout  flies.  He’d 
ask  right  away,  “Where’s  the  boy?”  And  his  mother  would  tell  him 
that  he  was  still  out  on  the  river.  No  one  would  be  alarmed.  Not  for 
quite  a  while,  for  he  often  fished  the  riffles  in  the  evening  shadows. 
Maybe  Sally  would  wander  over  and  inquire.  She’d  be  the  only  one 
who  might  guess  he’s  headed  for  Fern  Spring,  a  place  which  had 
special  delight  for  the  two  of  them.  Perhaps  the  Hollidays  would 
have  company  and  she’d  not  come  over  at  all. 

Frank  looked  at  the  river  rushing  past  toward  the  dark  pool 
where  he  had  intended  casting  his  trout  lure.  He  listened  to  its 
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endless  song,  usually  so  gay  but  now  so  dismal. 

Close  behind  him  lay  his  smashed  rod.  Within  reach  was  the 
basket  filled  with  a  couple  of  sandwiches  and  celery.  On  top  of  them 
he  had  stuffed  a  handful  of  ferns  and  some  lovely  lilies  plucked  from 
the  cool  spring  where  he  had  carelessly  stepped  on  moist  earth  and 
started  a  landslide. 

Utterly  forlorn,  Frankie  closed  his  eyes,  the  sun  beating  down 
upon  his  head  and  on  the  sand  around  him. 

Curious  about  the  stranger,  numerous  little  wilderness  folk 
came  close  to  inspect  him;  a  perky  chipmunk,  a  red  squirrel,  a  mag¬ 
pie,  and  a  beaver  bowing  to  him  once  as  she  scuttled  across  the 
riffles. 

The  boy  knew  them  all,  all  and  many  more.  But  now  he  saw 
none  of  these  creatures  he  included  in  his  love  of  nature.  The  sick¬ 
ness  of  despair  held  his  eyes  blindly  closed. 

Then  something  of  interest  attracted  his  attention.  When  he 
looked  up,  she  was  there,  the  deer.  He  thought  for  a  moment  it 
was  a  dream.  He  called  her  name,  “Twitchy?”  And  then  she  pointed 
her  ears  at  him,  almost  close  enough  to  touch.  He  called  out,  “It  is 
you,  little  Twitchy!” 

Frank’s  heart  pounded  with  emotion.  The  deer  he  had  saved 
when,  as  a  spotted  fawn,  she  had  come  to  him  after  breaking  her 
leg  in  escape  from  hunter’s  dogs.  Sure!  She  still  limped  on  her  fore 
leg. 

“You  know  me  too,  don’t  you.  Twitching  your  tail  like  always! 
We  wondered  where  you’d  gone  after  Sally  and  I  turned  you  loose 
at  the  river.”  He  held  out  his  hand,  forgetting  his  predicament  for 
a  moment  in  happy  recollection,  and  the  doe  let  him  touch  her.  It 
was  then  the  great  idea  came  to  him. 

He  took  the  little  packet  of  salt  from  his  fishing  basket,  sprin¬ 
kled  some  on  his  palm  and  let  the  deer  lick  it.  Just  a  taste  to  make 
her  remember,  but  would  she  remember?  How  he  used  to  reward  the 
fawn  when  she  carried  garden  vegetables  to  the  kitchen  door  in  the 
basket  hung  around  her  neck  after  she  could  walk?  It  was  this  very 
basket. 

When  Frank  had  fastened  the  basket  with  its  ferns  and  wilted 
lilies  around  the  yearling’s  slim  neck,  he  spoke  to  her  again  voicing 
a  great  hope. 

“Go,”  he  said.  “Go  home,  Twitchy.  Go  home  and  get  salt  at 
the  kitchen  door.”  Of  course  she  couldn’t  understand  his  words. 
But  she  might  catch  the  intent  in  her  wild  heart,  remembering  com¬ 
radeship  and  a  happy  custom. 

The  deer  lifted  her  head  and  started  off  in  the  direction  of  the 
camp,  limping  as  she  went  out  of  sight. 

“Find  Sally,”  Frank  shouted  after.  “She’ll  know  about  the  ferns 
and  where  I  am. 

When  his  father  and  the  district  forest  ranger,  Jim  Cook,  and 
other  anxious  men  from  camp  came  for  him  with  lanterns,  the  rising 
river  was  lapping  close  around  him.  They  lifted  the  rock  from  his  leg 
and  carried  him  to  the  horses. 

“She  was  standing  there  by  your  kitchen  door,  patiently,  with 
the  basket  around  her  neck.” 

“I  guess  she  just  wanted  the  salt,”  Frank  said,  wincing  a  little 
from  his  broken  ankle. 
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“No,”  said  the  girl.  “She  didn’t  even  wait  for  it.  She  followed 
us  all  the  way  back  here.  Like  a  miracle/’  she  added  with  a  note  of 
awe. 

“No  miracle,”  said  the  seasoned  forest  ranger.  “Just  plain 
goodness  of  heart  which  sometimes  creates  wonderful  bonds  among 
nature’s  children,  including  a  boy  and  a  girl  and  a  deer.” 

As  they  filed  down  the  trail,  beyond  disaster,  a  pair  of  eyes 
glowed  in  the  night  like  stars  amongst  the  tall  pines  above  Fern 
Springs. 

Barbara  Low  ’61 

*  * 

MR.  SUN  SPEAKS  TO  YOU 

This  is  America,  1960.  Just  above  the  horizon,  the  sun  is  shed¬ 
ding  its  rays  of  light  on  50  million  modern  homes  in  which  people 
are  sleeping  peacefully.  Within  an  hour  these  people  will  be  rising 
to  eat  their  breakfast  and  read  the  Sunday  newspaper.  Within  three 
or  four  hours  about  one-half  will  go  to  a  place  of  worship,  the  others 

will  stay  home  and  finish  reading  the  paper.  Let  us  trace  a  typical 
Sunday  of  one  of  these  average  American  families  as  seen  through 
the  eyes  of  our  greatest  benefactor,  the  sun. 

“I  guess  I’m  lucky,  being  way  up  here  in  the  sky.  For  I  can  see 
everything  that  goes  on  during  the  day,  and  at  night  I  can  pool  my 
information  with  Mr.  Moon,  who’s  got  quite  a  sharp  eye  even  at 
night!  It  was  a  good  idea  to  pick  the  Jones  family  because  I’ve  been 
watching  them  pretty  regularly.  They’re  quite  a  bunch,  let  me  tell 
you,  always  laughing  and  having  a  good  time  together.  Together, 
that’s  an  important  word.  Every  happy  family  I  know  of  does  things 
together,  prays  together,  and  talks  over  problems  together.  In  fact, 
the  only  thing  they  don’t  do  together  is  to  eat  Sunday  morning 
breakfast.  Now  that  is  a  mess!  But  let  me  tell  you,  at  10:00  o’clock 
that  same  morning  they’re  all  in  church,  every  last  one  of  them  as 
clean  and  sparkling  as  can  be.  And  they  listen,  too.  They  really  get 
something  out  of  the  service,  more  than  stiff  necks  or  sore  knees. 
Even  little  Johnny,  who’s  only  four,  gets  something  out  of  it.  It  may 
be  just  the  fact  that  he  likes  the  hymns  and  sings  out  at  the  top  of 
his  lungs  (he  can’t  read  yet,  but  that  doesn’t  make  any  difference  to 
him).  The  fact  that  the  service  held  something  for  him — that’s 
what’s  important.  This  boy  will  never  leave  the  church,  never  become 
a  juvenile  delinquent — you  know  why?  Because  he  was  brought  up 
to  know  right  from  wrong,  he  was  a  happy  child,  he  belonged  to  a 
family  who  believed  in  togetherness,  and  he  was  born  into  an  average 
American  family.  In  case  you  don’t  know  it,  to  be  born  into  an  av¬ 
erage  American  family  means  that  you  haven’t  got  two  strikes  a- 
gainst  you  from  the  beginning.  What  do  you  think  conditions  are  in 
Communist  China?  India?  Africa?  Korea?  Russia?  The  Russian 
people  have  been  struggling  through  the  7  year  plan  for  about  15 
years  now.  The  people  of  Communist  China  are  living  in  a  faint 
glimmer  of  hope  that  one  day  they  will  be  freed  from  the  Communist 
reign.  It  seems  so  simple  to  say,  “to  be  freed.”  Could  you  define  it? 
Pretty  soon,  India  won’t  have  a  population  problem  if  things  keep 
on  as  they  are.  The  people  are  dying  of  starvation  or  malnutrition 
almost  as  quickly  as  babies  are  born.  In  Korea  it  has  got  to  the 
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point  that  they  don’t  care  whether  they  live  or  die,  and  they’d  prob¬ 
ably  just  as  soon  die.  Believe  me  I  know,  I’m  there  every  twelve 
hours  at  least!  Every  time  the  Earth  turns  Asia  toward  me,  I  try 
to  look  away,  but  I  can’t,  no  one  can.  It’s  there,  it  shouldn’t  be 
there,  and  somebody’s  got  to  do  something  about  it. 

Oh,  darn  it,  there  I’ve  gone  again.  I  can’t  seem  to  help  it,  but 
every  once  in  a  while  I  spout  off  on  the  conditions  in  some  parts  of 
the  Earth.  I  hope  you’ll  excuse  me.  I’ll  let  you  in  on  a  secret,  though, 
if  you  won’t  tell  anyone.  That’s  why  I  get  sunspots. 

Let  me  see,  where  was  I.  Oh  yes,  Johnny  was  singing  a  hymn 
in  church.  Well,  to  continue,  after  the  service  was  over,  Johnny 
and  his  family  went  home  to  a  big,  delicious  Sunday  dinner.  They 
discussed  the  sermon  at  dinner  and  Johnny  put  his  two  cents  in  by 
saying,  “The  songs  were  good,  too.”  After  dinner  Johnny  had  a  nap, 
and  then  went  out  to  play.  After  supper  Johnny  went  to  bed,  and 
as  I  gradually  lost  sight  of  him,  I  heard  him  saying  his  prayers,  ask¬ 
ing  God  to  help  the  children  of  all  lands  and  especially  those  in  need. 
As  the  earth  slowly  turned,  I  couldn’t  help  wondering  if  another  little 
Johnny,  who  lived  in  China,  would  still  be  living  in  a  little  grass  hut 
on  the  bank  of  a  muddy  river 

Kim  Morris  ’63 
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COMMUNISM 

Communism,  originally,  a  form  of  collectivist  social  economy  in 
which  the  means  of  production  and  distribution  are  owned  and  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  community,  and  the  products  of  industry  are  shared 
equally;  it  involves  various  degrees  of  abolition  of  private  property, 
and  the  responsibility  of  meeting  both  public  and  private  needs  are 
vested  in  the  state.  The  basis  of  the  early  forms  of  communism  was 
voluntary  co-operation,  with  each  individual  producing  goods  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  ability  and  sharing  according  to  his  needs,  and  everyone 
participating  in  a  democratic  central  government.  In  modern  politi¬ 
cal  economy,  however,  the  term  communism  has  come  to  include  a 
revolutionary  method,  as  well  as  an  economic  theory  or  a  philosoph¬ 
ical  ideal.  Following  the  Communist  Manifesto  of  Karl  Marx  and 
Friederich  Engels  in  1848,  modern  communism  now  has  established 
state  control  of  industry,  labor,  distribution,  and  credit.  Co-oper¬ 
ation  is  not  voluntary,  but  required,  and  all  classes  who  would  not 
co-operate  were  abolished. 

HISTORY  OF  COMMUNISM 

Communism  can  be  traced  back  to  ancient  Greece  where  Plato 
advocated  community  of  property,  and  also  of  wives. 

Attempts  were  made  to  introduce  communism  in  both  France 
and  Germany,  but  both  were  short-lived.  Also  in  early  English 
settlements  a  system  of  common  property  was  attempted  but  soon 
abandoned. 

One  of  the  best-known  early  works  on  theoretical  communism 
is  Utopia  by  Sir  Thomas  More  (1516),  which  did  much  to  advance 
communistic  concepts.  Many  other  men  tried  to  introduce  commu¬ 
nism  to  a  country,  but  each  case  was  in  vain. 
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AMERICAN  EXPERIEMENTS  IN  COMMUNISM 

Economic  and  political  conditions  in  America  during  the  18th 
and  19th  centuries  were  favorable  to  the  foundation  of  communistic 
societies,  both  social  and  religious.  Many  men  such  as  Johann  Con¬ 
rad,  George  Rapp,  Robert  Owen,  Etienne  Cabet,  John  Humphrey 
Noyes,  Albert  Brisbane,  Horace  Greeley,  Charles  A.  Dana,  and 
others.  Communities  were  set  up  in  New  York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania, 
and  New  Jersey,  in  which  a  form  of  communism  whether  it  was  social 
or  religious  was  taught. 

COMMUNIST  LEADERS 

The  early  communist  leaders  include  Marx,  Engels,  Lennin, 
Stalin,  and  others.  Karl  Marx  is  considered  one  of  the  first  leaders. 
Lenin  dedicated  his  life  to  teaching  the  works  of  Marx.  He  was  ex¬ 
iled  to  Siberia  in  1895  for  trying  to  change  the  views  of  some  about 
this  new  type  of  government.  After  completing  what  he  had  dedicated 
his  life  to  do  he  became  less  active  until  his  death  in  January  of  1924. 
Succeeding  Lenin  was  Joseph  Stalin.  Stalin  wasn’t  Lenin’s  immed¬ 
iate  successor.  He  first  had  a  struggle  for  power  with  Trotsky.  He 
was  considered  a  continuer  of  the  work  of  Lenin  and  was  the  fourth 
top  leader  of  communism.  He  had  many  harsh  ideas  such  as  mass 
executions  and  isolating  himself  from  his  people.  He  died  in  1953. 
Today  the  communist  party  is  headed  by  Nikita  Khrushchev. 

MEMBERSHIP  OF  THE  COMMUNIST  PARTY 

Following  the  revolution  of  1917,  the  membership  of  the  com¬ 
munist  party  in  Russia  was  considerably  less  than  a  million  for  about 
ten  years.  By  World  War  II,  party  membership  had  increased  to 
3,000,000  and,  in  1953,  to  more  than  6,800,000.  Czechoslovakia,  Po¬ 
land,  East  Germany,  and  in  other  states  of  the  Soviet  bloc  had  a 
combined  membership  (1953)  of  about  6,000,000.  Outside  the  U. 
S.  S.  R.,  the  People’s  Republic  of  China  had  the  largest  party  mem¬ 
bership,  over  5,000,000;  Italy  had  2,000,000  and  North  Korea  had 
1,000,000.  Total  membership  in  North  and  South  America  was  less 
than  250,000. 

Information  taken  from: 

Universal- Standard  Encyclopedia,  volume  6. 

Corni-Deaf  pages  1901  and  1902 

Masters  of  Deceit  by  J.  Edgar  Hoover  pages  13-51. 

Ruth  Peterson  ’62 


*  *  *  * 

THE  STAGECOACH  OF  LIFE 
The  coach  of  life  rolls  on  and  on, 

And  the  ride  is  smooth,  though  the  coach  quite  crowded. 
Father  Time  is  a  coachman  of  cunning  and  brawn, 

And  drives  the  coach  in  sunshine  shrouded. 

At  the  dawn  of  life  we  enter  this  stage, 

Not  seeking  comfort  nor  fearing  the  ride; 

Daring  and  reckless  we  ride  and  rage, 

“Faster,  Time,  faster.  .  .  Lengthen  the  stride!” 
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By  mid-day  we  are  not  so  mischief-full, 

We  bruise  easily  and  feel  each  little  jar. 

We  fear  hill  and  dale  and  the  downward  pull, 

Shouting,  “Whoa  there,  Father  not  so  far!” 

By  sunset  we  no  longer  feel  bruises  or  pains, 

And  the  coach  its  way  continues  to  wend; 

Drowsily  we  roll  by  darkened  lanes, 

And  time  is  driving  us  from  start  to  end. 

Pushkin 

*  *  *  * 

BUT  NOT  JEFF! 

Jeff  swung  around  the  corner  and  now  he  could  see  Barbie’s 
house.  Just  the  sight  of  the  green  awnings  on  the  porch  made  his 
knees  a  trifle  shaky.  It  was  silly,  he  admitted  to  himself,  but  never¬ 
theless  it  was  his  first  date;  and  if  things  didn’t  go  right  it  would  be 
his  last. 

He  pulled  a  handkerchief  from  his  pocket — he  had  two  spares 
just  in  case — and  patted  the  perspiration  from  his  forehead.  Other 
fellows  were  confident,  knew  just  what  to  say,  had  girls  by  the  dozen, 
but  not  Jeff.  Many  fellows  were  athletes,  but  Jeff  had  only  been  a 
substitute  guard  on  the  reserve  team,  and  most  of  the  time  he  had 
warmed  up  the  bench.  Or  if  they  hadn’t  been  outstanding  in  school 
affairs,  at  least  most  other  fellows  had  something  to  recommend 
them,  like  being  six  feet  tall  or  even  having  a  car  to  “bomb’  around 
in;  but  not  Jeff.  Instead  of  taking  Barbie  to  the  dance  in  style,  he 
would  have  to  rely  on  the  good  old  bus  system.  Could  a  girl  get  in¬ 
terested  in  a  fellow  like  that? 

Jeff  stumbled  up  Barbie’s  front  steps  and  skinned  one  of  his 
newly  polished  shoes.  He  tapped  lightly  on  the  screen  door.  From 
inside  the  house  he  could  hear  the  clatter  of  dishes,  the  click  of  heels 
running  across  the  bare  floor,  and  the  monotonous  whine  of  the 
“pest,”  Barbie’s  little  brother  Timmie.  No  response.  Jeff  swallowed, 
leaned  on  the  doorbell  button,  and  leaped  like  a  scared  cat  at  the 
sudden  screech. 

All  sounds  within  the  house  stopped,  and  in  the  quiet  Jeff  felt 
the  perspiration  on  his  forehead  again. 

“Oh  nuts!”  he  said  aloud,  disgusted  with  himself. 

“Beg  your  pardon?”  Barbie’s  father,  newspaper  in  hand,  stood 
just  inside  the  door,  looking  at  him  quizzically. 

Jeff  mumbled  and  stuttered  in  apology.  “I’m  Jeff,”  he  explained 
finally.  “I’ve  come  for  Barbie.” 

“Come  in,  Jeffrey,”  he  invited.  “I’ll  tell  Barbie  you’re  here.  ’ 

But  that  was  unnecessary.  Timmie,  whom  Jeff  had  not  seen 
lurking  behind  the  door,  darted  out  and  bawled  up  the  hallway, 
“Barbie,  you’re  goon’s  here!” 

“Timmie,”  Barbie’s  mother  reproved  gently.  She  motioned 
toward  a  chair  and  smiled  at  Jeff.  “Won’t  you  sit  down,  Jeffrey? 
Barbie’ll  be  right  down.” 

Jeff  perched  on  the  edge  of  the  chair.  His  hands  and  feet  sud¬ 
denly  acquired  huge  proportions.  What  did  a  fellow  do  with  his 
hands?  He  probably  didn’t  stick  them  in  his  pockets  in  the  presence 
of  his  girl-friend’s  parents.  He  couldn’t  sit  on  them,  and  they  looked 
awkward  just  dangling. 
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Barbie’s  father  filled  his  pipe  from  the  brass  canister  on  the  end 
table  behind  them.  Barbie’s  mother  turned  to  Jeff  and  smiled,  “Isn’t 
it  nice?  It’s  such  a  pleasant  night  for  your  dance,”  she  said  brightly. 

“Yes,  ma’m,”  he  agreed  miserably. 

What  was  the  matter  with  him  anyhow?  Why  couldn’t  he  man¬ 
age  more  than  a  yes  or  no?  They  must  think  him  a  moron. 

Timmie  sidled  into  the  center  of  the  room  and  looked  accusingly 
at  Jeff. 

“You  didn’t  bring  Barbie  any  flowers!”  he  said.  “Guys  always 
bring  her  flowers.” 

“Timmie,”  his  mother  reproved  again.  “It  isn’t  a  formal  dance,  Tim¬ 
mie,  and  anyway,  Barbie’s  not  grown  up.” 

Jeff  squirmed.  It  was  bad  enough  not  having  the  cash  for  flowers 
if  flowers  were  called  for,  by  implying  that  he  and  Barbie  weren’t 
grown  up!  Why  didn’t  she  hurry? 

Just  then  Barbie  came  running  down  the  stairs.  Jeff  sprang 
to  his  feet,  relieved.  Barbie  was  beautiful.  She  came  just  a  little 
above  his  shoulder,  and  her  hair  was  shining  and  satin  smooth. 

She  took  Jeff’s  hand  and  squeezed  it,  while  she  listened  to  her 
mother’s  long  list  of  injunctions.  Finally  her  mother  finished.  Jeff 
muttered  his  good-byes  and  somehow  managed  to  open  the  door  for 
Barbie  without  falling  over  his  feet.  Then  they  were  out  on  the  side¬ 
walk.  It  was  dusk  now  and  Jeff  was  glad. 

Barbie  halted,  and  Jeff  heard  himself  explaining,  miserably,  his 
lack  of  a  car.  “I  thought  you  wouldn’t  mind  riding  to  the  dance  on 
the  bus,”  he  finished.  “Since  the  dance  isn’t  formal,  I  mean.” 

“Of  course,”  Barbie  agreed  brightly.  “It’ll  be  a  lark.  I-I  always 
go  to  the  dances  like  this  on  a  bus”,  she  smiled  shyly. 

Jeff  sneaked  a  look  at  her  out  of  the  corner  of  his  eye.  Was 
that  sarcasm?  That  was  the  trouble  with  girls.  You  never  knew  how 
they  were  going  to  take  things,  or  exactly  what  they  meant  by  what 
they  said. 

She  smiled  shyly  at  him  as  they  found  a  seat  near  the  rear  of 
the  bus. 

They  swung  off  the  bus  right  in  front  of  the  high  school.  Jeff 
produced  the  tickets  and  they  clattered  down  the  steps  and  into  the 
gym.  The  hall  was  filled  with  milling  couples  and  groups. 

Before  the  intermission  the  other  fellows  cut  in  quite  a  bit. 
Barbie  was  popular;  there  was  no  denying  that. 

He  parked  Barbie  in  a  secluded  corner  the  moment  the  inter¬ 
mission  began  and  dashed  for  the  coke  table.  Everyone  else  seemed 
to  have  a  similar  idea,  and  Jeff  had  a  few  minutes  to  wait. 

“Two  cokes,  please,”  he  said  happily  to  the  teacher  presiding 
over  the  coke  table.  Then  he  could  feel  the  color  surging  up  into 
his  face  again.  Two  girls  on  his  right  looked  at  him,  looked  at  each 
other,  and  then  burst  into  giggles.  Now  what  was  it?  Did  he  look 
funny?  Had  he  done  something  crazy?  He  seized  the  cokes,  stumbled 
over  someone’s  feet  in  an  effort  to  get  away  spilled  coke  over  his 
hand,  and  finally  made  it  out  to  the  open  space  of  the  dance  floor. 
Hot,  embarassed,  and  muttering,  he  stalked  to  Barbie’s  corner. 

“Mmmm,”  Barbie  said,  smiling  shyly  again,  “It’s  good.  Doesn’t 
it  make  you  feel  good?” 

“Well,”  Jeff  said,  mopping  his  forehead,  wiping  furiously  at  the 
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sticky  coke  spilled  on  his  hand,  still  boiling  with  disgust  at  his  own 
embarrassment,  “Well,  yes,  I  guess  so.” 

“Jeff,”  she  cried  slowly,  “you’ll  probably  think  I’m  silly,  but  I 
was  scared  that  this  date  wouldn’t  be  a  success.” 

Jeff’s  eyes  dropped,  and  he  stared  at  the  tips  of  his  shoes.  This 
was  it  then.  He  might  have  known  it.  He  might  have  known  that  no 
girl  could  get  interested  in  anyone  who  blundered  as  much  as  he. 
Only  Barbie  was  nicer  about  it  than  most  girls  would  have  been.  She 
didn’t  laugh  at  him,  and  she  was  telling  only  him. 

“You  wouldn’t  understand,”  I  guess,”  Barbie  went  on. 

“I-I  guess  I  understand,”  he  muttered. 

“No,  I  don’t  think  you  do,”  she  persisted.  “With  some  people, 
well,  they  know  just  the  thing  to  say  and  everything.” 

“I  know,”  Jeff  admitted  miserably. 

“And  others,  they  don’t.  That’s  what  I  was  afraid  of  tonight. 
My  first  date,  a  really  planned-for  date.  But  it  didn’t  matter,  Jeff, 
because  every  time  I  didn’t  know  what  to  do  next,  you  did.” 

“What?”  he  stared  at  her  in  bewilderment. 

“I  knew  you  wouldn’t  understand,  but  it’s  been  a  grand  evening, 
Jeff.  I’m  having  a  wonderful  time!  I  guess  you’ll  think  I’m  crazy 
for  telling  you  this,  maybe,  but  I  just  didn’t  know  what  to  do.” 

“Barbie,”  cried  Jeff.  Barbie  turned  on  her  shy  grin  again,  and 
with  it,  Jeff  felt  a  wave  of  confidence  wash  over  him.  “Barbie,”  he 
said,  “you’re  doing  all  right,  just  all  right.” 

“And  as  he  drew  her  to  him  for  the  next  dance  his  right  foot 
knocked  over  his  bottle  and  the  rest  of  his  coke  spilled  over  his  shoe. 

Marie  Cavallaro  ’61 


*  *  *  * 

A  PROVEN  POINT 

“I  want  to  be  like  the  other  boys  my  age  and  do  as  they  do,” 
Theodore  shouted;  then  he  ran  to  his  room.  Theodore  Stevens  was 
the  son  of  a  wealthy,  aggresive  widow. 

Why  had  he  acted  this  way?  Mrs.  Stevens  asked  this  of  herself 
again  and  again;  but,  she  could  not  come  to  a  decision  that  she  was 
satisfied  with.  She  had  given  her  son,  Theodore  age  11,  everything  he 
had  ever  wanted.  She  had  done  so  many  things  for  her  son.  Although 
her  husband  was  dead,  Theodore  had  been  provided  with  a  good 
home  and  suitable  family  life,  so  she  thought.  At  this  point,  Mrs. 
Stevens,  being  very  bewildered,  made  her  way  to  her  boy’s  room. 
As  she  closed  the  door  behind  her,  Mrs.  Stevens  demanded  an  answer 
from  her  son  in  an  authoritative  manner,  “Theodore,  please  explain 
your  behavior.”  Theodore  broke  his  silence,  “Mother,  I  don’t  think 
there  is  anything  to  explain.  Surely  you  know  what  I  am  talking 
about.” 

“Theodore,  dear,  I’ve  given  you  everything  you  have  wanted. 
I’ve  developed  your  abilities  in  music,  art, 

“You’ve  given  me  everything  you  wanted.  I  want  to  choose  my 
activities  and  friends  and  stand  on  my  own  two  feet.”  With  these 
last  words,  Theodore  went  storming  out  of  the  house. 

Mrs.  Stevens  sat  down  to  think  out  the  words  of  her  son.  Maybe 
she  was  wrong.  Possibly,  without  realizing  it,  she  had  given  her  boy 
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too  much — too  much  of  what  she  wanted  and  not  enough  of  what  he 
wanted.  It  was  quite  possible  that  she  had  not  considered  her  son’s 
ideas  and  feelings. 

Late  that  afternoon,  Theodore  came  home.  He  walked  quietly 
into  the  dining  room  where  his  dinner  was  being  served.  When  they 
were  alone,  Mrs.  Stevens  asked  her  son  where  he  had  been. 

“Well,  mother,  I’ve  I’ve  been  at  the  playground  trying 

out  for  the  town’s  Little  League.” 

“Baseball!”  his  mother  ejaculated.  “You  can’t  play  baseball. 
You  haven’t  been  brought  up  to  play  baseball.” 

Not  understanding  his  mother,  Theodore  ran  in  fury  to  his  room. 

Next  morning  Theodore  was  awakened  by  the  ringing  of  the  tel¬ 
ephone.  It  was  the  manager  of  the  Little  League;  he  had  made  the 
team. 

Pausing,  Theodore  turned  over  in  his  mind  the  idea  of  telling 
his  mother.  Mother,  I  made  the  team.  Isn’t  it  wonderful?  Will  you 
please  come  to  see  our  first  game?” 

“No!”  his  mother  answered  in  a  superior  voice.  You  have  gone 
against  my  wishes.” 

As  the  weeks  passed,  Theodore  wondered  if  he  was  right  in  doing 
what  he  wanted  and  not  what  his  mother  expected  of  him.  After 
all,  he  only  wanted  to  be  like  the  others.  He  would  show  his  mother 
that  he  was  capable  of  doing  things  for  himself. 

The  day  of  the  first  game  approached.  His  mother  had  not 
changed  her  mind;  she  was  not  going  to  the  game.  Theodore  left 
the  house  bewildered  and  dejected  obsessed  with  the  thought  that 
his  mother  had  no  faith  in  him. 

At  the  baseball  field,  the  game  looked  hopeless;  Theodore’s  team 
was  losing.  They  were  in  the  last  of  the  9th,  two  outs,  one  man  on 
base,  and  Theodore  was  stepping  up  to  bat.  If  he  was  going  to  prove 
himself  a  capable  person,  this  was  the  precise  moment.  As  he  got  off 
the  bench,  he  heard  someone  call  his  name;  it  was  his  mother. 

This  time  she  did  not  speak  in  an  authoritative  manner  but  in¬ 
stead  spoke  very  softly  to  her  son.  “Teddy,  I  just  came  to  wish  you 
luck.  Do  your  best;  that’s  all  I  expect.” 

Theodore  had  three  balls  and  two  strikes  on  him.  The  next  ball 
would  be  the  deciding  one.  On  the  final  pitch,  Theodore  swung  with 
all  his  might,  hoping  that  it  would  be  a  home  run.  It  was!  His  team 
won  the  game — 8  to  7. 

After  the  game,  Mrs.  Stevens  walked  over  to  her  proud  son  sur¬ 
rounded  by  his  team-mates. 

“Teddy,  you  have  proved  your  point.  You  are  capable  of  mak¬ 
ing  decisions.  It  wasn’t  until  now  that  I  realized  that  you  knew 
what  you  wanted.  Now  stay  with  your  friends,  but  don’t  be  late  for 
supper.” 

Margaret  Cairns  ’61 

*  *  * 

GOOD  IMPRESSIONS  COUNT 

Helen  glanced  in  the  mirror  to  make  sure  that  she  looked  just 
right  as  she  set  the  table  for  dinner.  Just  when  she  finished  doing 
this,  the  doorbell  rang. 

She  thought  to  herself,  “I  finished  just  in  time.  I  mustn’t  forget 
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to  tell  them  about  our  plans  for  a  trip  to  Europe  next  week  and  our 
new  yacht.  I’ve  got  to  make  a  good  impression.” 

Helen’s  husband,  George,  met  her  in  the  hall.  She  straightened 
his  bow  tie  before  she  opened  the  door.  Everything  had  to  be  just 
right. 

The  guests  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bums,  a  new  couple  in  the  com¬ 
munity.  They  accepted  Helen  King’s  warm  invitation  to  dinner 
because  they  were  eager  to  make  new  friends. 

The  evening  went  just  as  Helen  had  planned  it.  The  meal  was 
lavish  and  she  also  served  champagne.  After  dinner  they  sat  and 
talked  to  get  better  acquainted.  When  George  went  to  the  kitchen 
to  get  another  glass,  Helen  told  the  couple  her  dreams  about  Europe 
and  a  yacht.  She  didn’t  tell  them  that  they  were  only  dreams;  she 
pretended  that  they  really  had  a  yacht,  and  they  had  definite  plans 
about  a  trip  to  Europe  next  week. 

All  the  while  she  was  relating  this  wonderful  story  to  her  wide- 
eyed  guests,  she  wondered  how  she  and  her  husband  would  eat  the 
rest  of  the  week.  This  meal  had  exhausted  their  food  money  for  the 
week.  She  brushed  aside  her  worries  by  making  herself  believe  that 
everything  would  turn  out  all  right. 

After  the  guests  had  gone,  George  said  to  Helen,  “Did  every¬ 
thing  go  all  right,  dear?” 

“I  don’t  know  what  you  mean.” 

“I’m  sure  you  do  know  what  I  mean.  Did  you  tell  any  more  of 
your  wild  stories?” 

“They’re  not  wild  stories.” 

“Then  you  did  tell  them.” 

“Well,  maybe  just  a  little  one.” 

“What  was  it  this  time?” 

“I  just  happened  to  mention  that  we  were  going  to  Europe  next 
week.” 

“You  didn’t!  Now  you  know  that  that  isn’t  true  and  it  never 
will  be,  not  on  my  salary.” 

“But  dear,  it  was  only  a  little  white  lie;  and  it  may  come  true 
some  day.  You  want  them  to  like  us,  don’t  you?” 

George  was  silent  for  a  moment.  This  incident  had  happened 
many  times  before.  Helen  was  always  telling  these  dreams  to  impress 
people.  She  thought  that  this  was  the  only  way  to  make  friends.  No 
matter  how  hard  George  tried  to  change  this  strange  attitude  of  her’s, 
it  was  no  use.  George  was  ready  to  explode,  but  he  decided  to  cool 
off  and  go  to  bed  and  talk  to  her  in  the  morning. 

The  next  morning  Helen  had  a  visitor  around  10:30.  It  was 
Mrs.  Burns,  and  she  was  carrying  a  package.  She  looked  warm  and 
friendly  as  Helen  welcomed  her  in. 

Mrs.  Burns  said,  “Helen,  you  were  so  nice  to  me  and  my  hus¬ 
band  last  night  that  I  wanted  to  do  something  for  you.  I  bought 
you  a  going-away  present.  I  hope  you  like  it.” 

Helen  was  speechless.  She  was  so  embarrassed  that  she  didn’t 
know  what  to  say.  This  had  never  happened  to  her  before. 

Helen  spoke  softly,  “I  can’t  accept  it.” 

“You  must  accept  it.  It’s  the  least  I  could  do  for  a  nice  person 
like  you.” 

Helen  tore  the  paper  from  the  package  with  nervous  fingers. 
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Inside  the  prettily  wrapped  box  was  a  leather  travelling  kit.  Helen 
didn’t  speak;  she  just  stared  at  the  gift.  Mrs.  Burns  was  afraid  Helen 
didn’t  like  her  present. 

She  said,  “I  can  exchange  it  for  something  else  if  you  don’t  like 
it.” 

Helen  mumbled,  “Oh  no,  it’s  beautiful,  but  I  can’t  accept  it.” 

“Why  not?”  Mrs.  Burns  inquired. 

“Because  I’m  not  going  to  Europe.  I  only  said  it  to  make  a  good 
impression.” 

“You  didn’t  have  to  say  anything  about  a  trip  to  make  me  like 
you.  I  liked  you  the  first  time  I  saw  you,  not  because  of  who  you  are 
or  where  you  are  going.  I  liked  you  for  what  you  are,  a  kind  and 
thoughtful  person. 

Helen  was  quiet  for  a  couple  of  moments.  She  was  thinking 
over  what  Mrs.  Burns  had  just  said.  She  finally  realized  that  she 
had  been  very  wrong  to  tell  her  make-believe  stories.  She  got  enough 
courage  to  speak. 

“I  want  to  apologize  for  my  foolishness.  You  must  take  back 
your  gift.” 

Mrs.  Burns  smiled  and  said,  “Sometimes  I  dream  about  going 
to  Europe  myself.  I  want  you  to  keep  the  gift.  Call  it  a  token  of 
friendship.  Who  knows,  maybe  someday  you  may  really  go  to  Europe; 
and  it  will  come  in  handy.” 

“Thank  you  very  much  for  your  kindness.  I  hope  we  will  be 
great  friends.” 

Mrs.  Burns  said,  “I’m  quite  sure  we  will  be.” 

Helen  learned  a  bitter  lesson.  A  person  doesn’t  make  good 
friends  by  material  things,  but  by  one’s  inner  qualities.  Mrs.  Burns 
liked  her  because  she  was  charming,  warm  hearted,  and  pleasant 
company  to  be  with.  Helen  had  finally  found  a  true  friend. 

Let’s  hope  that  they  will  both  go  to  Europe  some  day. 

Gloria  Luceri  ’61 


*  *  * 

PARIS 

Paris,  Paris,  means  something  to  me, 

I  will  try  to  tell  you  in  some  poetry. 

It’s  not  the  nightclubs  and  moonlight 
nights,  the  French  all  say  romance,  and 
that’s  all  right. 

The  beauty  of  Paris  is  exceedingly  nice, 
the  gardens,  museums,  and  fountains  are  a 
pleasant  sight. 

But  when  I  climb  the  Eiffle  Tower  high, 
and  gaze  all  around  at  the  bright  blue 
sky. 

That’s  when  I  look  upon  my  great  domain, 

It’s  really  something  that  ought  to  be 
seen. 

For  I  am  the  master  on  my  very  high  perch, 
and  much  too  soon  I  will  come  down  to  earth. 

Richard  Smith ’  60 
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Reminders  to  Overnight  Guests. 

Before  you  go  to  bed,  dear  guests, 

Before  you  close  your  eyes  in  rest, 

Please  let  one  put  you  all  in  a  row, 

And  tell  you  all  what  you  must  know. 

This  is  the  door  that  will  not  lock, 

You  must  keep  it  shut  with  this  small  rock. 

The  drawers  stick — just  hold  them  tightly 
And  open  them  up  while  twisting  slightly. 

Careful  of  this  light  bulb — do  not  touch 
Unscrew  the  bulb  but  not  too  much. 

I  think  I  also  should  explain 
The  tub  is  rather  slow  to  drain. 

Before  you  come  again;  we’ll  mend 
The  tub,  drawers,  and  switch,  my 
friends 

Or  did  I  tell  you  this  the  last  time 

Richard  Smith  ’60 

*  *  *  * 

“SEVENTEEN” 

Tomorrow  is  my  birthday  but  I  don’t  feel  the  way  a  girl 

usually  does  when  she  is  going  to  turn  seventeen  the  next  day.  Many 
unpleasant  memories  of  my  first  16  years  were  floating  through  my 
mind  when  Stan  burst  into  the  living  room  with  his  tennis  racket 
thrown  over  his  shoulder  and  a  pleased-with-the-world  expression 
illuminating  his  face. 

“Hi  Robin!  How  about  a  game  of  tennis?  I  do  have  an  hour  or 
so  to  fill  before  my  date  with  Cindy  and  I’d  like  nothing  better  than 
to  play  a  few  rounds  of  tennis  with  you  before  my  date.  How  about 
it?” 

I  was  truly  grateful  to  be  suddenly  drawn  away  from  my  un¬ 
happy  thoughts  and  brought  back  to  complete  consciousness.  I  en¬ 
thusiastically  accepted  Stan’s  invitation  and  quickly  ran  up  the 
stairs  to  change  into  something  more  suitable. 

Stan  was  my  only  brother.  A  tall  attractive  boy  of  19  whose 
only  ambition  was  to  be  a  doctor  and  raise  a  large  family;  after  he 
married  of  course!  He  had  been  looking  for  a  girl  since  he  turned  13 
and  had  not  yet  found  the  perfect  one  for  him.  In  the  meantime  he 
was  content  to  play  tennis  with  me.  Stan  referred  to  me  as  his  “pal” 
and  devoted  companion.  We  were  pals  in  every  sense  of  the  meaning; 
ever  since  our  parents  had  been  killed  in  an  accident,  we  have  been 

like  twins.  Several  times  we  had  been  referred  to  as  “Mutt  and  Jeff;” 
I  was  Jeff! 

After  a  few  games  of  tennis,  Stan  asked,  “Why  don’t  you  get  a 
boy  and  we’ll  all  go  together  tonight?  Cindy  and  I  planned  on  going 
to  that  new  show  at  the  Broadway  which  is  said  to  be  very  good.” 

“Oh  Stan!  You  know  there  isn’t  anyone  I  can  ask.  I  only  know 
a  few  boys  since  I  go  to  a  private  girl’s  school.  Even  those  boys 
aren’t  worth  wasting  a  telephone  call  on.  You  and  Cindy  go  by  your¬ 
self.  I’d  only  be  in  the  way  by  myself.” 

Stan  was  quick  to  reply,  “I  know.  I  will  ask  one  of  my  college 
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friends.  Which  do  you  prefer:  tall  and  thin  or  short  and  fat?  If  I’m 
lucky,  I  might  be  able  to  find  someone  who  is  just  your  size!” 

“Stop  joking  Stan!  You  couldn’t  get  anyone  to  go  out  with  me. 
You  and  I  both  know  it;  we  shouldn’t  try  to  fool  ourselves  in  be¬ 
lieving  any  boy  would  go  out  with  a  girl  like  myself  with  only  one 
arm.  I  wouldn’t  force  myself  on  anyone;  they  would  just  be  ashamed 
of  me.  They  would  probably  act  like  other  boys  and  girls  I  have  met.” 

Suddenly  I  couldn’t  hold  back  the  tears  any  longer  and  they 
seemed  to  pour  out  of  my  eyes.  I  couldn’t  ever  hops  to  find  a  boy 
who  would  like  me,  even  as  a  friend. 

That  night,  while  Stan  was  getting  ready  for  his  date,  I  sat 
watching  the  television  set.  Shortly  the  doorbell  rang.  It  seemed 
rather  odd  for  a  girl  to  call  for  her  date.  I  opened  the  door  with  a 

feeling  of  curiousity  swelling  inside  of  me.  To  my  complete  surprise, 
there  stood  a  boy  about  Stan’s  age.  The  only  thing  that  made  him 
different  from  Stan’s  other  friends  was  that  his  right  leg  was  in  a 
brace.  I  quickly  shifted  my  attention  to  his  friendly  smile. 

“Hi!  I’m  Steve  Langsten.  Your  brother  asked  me  to  escort  his 
pretty  sister  tonight.” 

“It  is  very  nice  to  meet  you.  Stan  must  have  been  joking.  I’m 
his  only  sister  and  he  didn’t  tell  me  that  I  had  a  date  tonight.” 

Just  then  Stan  came  down  the  stairs.  “Wait  a  minute  you  two. 
I  see  you  have  met  each  other.  I’m  sorry  Robin  that  I  didn’t  tell  you 
sooner,  but  we  are  only  going  to  the  drive-in  theater;  so  you  won’t 
have  to  dress  up.  Hurry  up  now,  Robin!  Steve,  will  you  wait  for 
Robin  while  I  pick  up  Cindy?  You  can  meet  us  at  the  movies.” 

At  that  note,  Stan  left  while  Steve  sat  down  in  the  living  room. 
I  don’t  think  I  will  ever  forget  that  night.  It  wasn’t  the  movie  that 
was  so  memorable  since  it  was  only  cartoons,  but  I  learned  something 
that  helped  me  face  my  handi-cap.  Steve  was  handi-capped  too  but 
he  had  overcome  his  handi-cap  by  accepting  it  as  being  God’s  will. 
By  doing  this  he  had  learned  to  live  with  his  disablement  instead  of 
feeling  sorry  for  himself  as  I  had  of  mine  in  the  past  16  years. 

My  seventeenth  birthday  turned  out  to  be  the  beginning  of  a 
new  life  for  me.  Steve  and  I  became  very  close  because  we  shared  our 
burden. 

S chari  Stiebitz  ’61 

*  *  * 

“HONOR  ?  ?  ?” 

She  raced  down  the  hall,  her  pony-tail  flying,  not  knowing  why 
she  was  rushing:  Jill  was  headed  for  that  dreaded  chem  exam  and 
she  knew  she  wasn’t  prepared.  She  had  planned  on  studying  all  next 
week  for  this  final  and  when  Professor  Dayton  had  announced  yes¬ 
terday  that  it  was  to  be  in  two  parts,  the  first  one  today,  she  nearly 
had  a  nervous  breakdown!  Wouldn’t  you  know  it!  she  had  said  to 
herself.  The  one  night  I  have  a  date  with  the  campus  football  star 
he  has  to  pull  a  dirty  trick  like  that! 

Jill  had  gone  home  and  hurriedly  skimmed  through  the  100* 
page  unit;  I’ll  get  up  early  tomorrow  and  finish  cramming  those  for¬ 
mulas  into  my  head,  she  had  encouraged  herself  by  saying.  Whether 
the  alarm  clock  had  not  gone  off  or  she’d  dreamed  right  through  it, 
Jill  didn’t  know;  but  she  did  know  that  she  wasn’t  going  to  make  the 
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Dean’s  List  if  she  failed  this  exam  and  she  was  almost  sure  she  was 
going  to  fail. 

She  turned  left  in  the  corridor,  quickly  regained  her  composure 
even  though  she  had  a  lumpy  feeling  in  the  pit  of  her  stomach,  and 
walked  into  the  classroom. 

The  proctors  passed  out  the  tests,  gave  the  signal  to  begin,  and 
Jill  started  in.  She  got  through  the  first  questions  all  right,  but  came 
up  against  a  blank  wall  when  she  hit  that  problem  about  the  formula. 
Her  hands  began  to  perspire  and  she  reached  into  her  pocket  for  a 
tissue.  What  she  touched  made  her  jerk  her  hand  away  and  sent  an 
electrifying  memory  through  her  mind:  she  had  hastily  scribbled  the 
formulas  on  a  piece  of  paper  and  vaguely  remembered  reading  and 
re-reading  them  at  breakfast.  I  must  have  put  it  in  my  pocket  by 
mistake,  she  said  to  herself.  What  happened  next  she  couldn’t  ex¬ 
plain.  Slowly  her  hand  went  back  into  her  pocket  and,  while  she 
didn’t  know  why  she  was  doing  it,  all  she  could  think  of  was  making 
the  Dean’s  List. 

Before  she  knew  it,  the  test  was  over  and  she  was  back  in  her 
room  at  the  dorm  trying  to  bury  her  conscience  by  joining  in  the 
animated  conversation  about  last  night’s  dance. 

“Gee,  Jill.  You  and  Don  sure  stole  the  show  last  night.  You 
looked  like  a  dream!  Jill?  Jill!” 

“Hm?  Oh,  sure!”  Jill  answered  absently.  She  suddenly  felt 
like  being  alone  so,  manufacturing  a  vague  excuse,  she  made  a  hasty 
exit  to  her  room.  She  flopped  onto  her  bed  and  stared  up  at  the 
ceiling;  unseeing,  unhearing,  and  feeling  nothing  except  the  numb¬ 
ness  she  had  felt  since  this  afternoon.  This  numbness  had  been  her 
shield;  it  had  momentarily  blotted  out  the  constant  attack  of  her 
conscience.  But  now,  the  numbness  was  beginning  to  wear  off  as  the 
full  realization  of  what  she  had  done  began  to  dawn  on  her. 

Far  into  the  night  she  thought  of  her  action  and  what  it  meant 
if  she  turned  herself  in;  no  one  had  seen  her  she  was  sure  so  the  only 
way  she  would  be  found  out  would  be  if  she  “squealed”  herself.  Of 
course  there  would  be  no  question  that  she  would  be  expelled — the 
Dean  made  an  example  of  every  case  but  perhaps,  just  perhaps,  if 
she  told  him  of  her  own  accord  she  would  be  able  to  transfer  to  an¬ 
other  college  without  her  record  showing  “Cause  of  transfer:  Honor, 
dubious!”  But  what  about  Mom  and  Dad;  what  would  they  think? 
And,  although  she  had  been  confused  and  frightened  since  the  test 
was  over,  the  next  morning  she  knew  what  to  do. 

She  woke  early  and,  without  eating  breakfast,  went  about  her 
work  mehodically  and,  surprisingly,  calm.  She  grabbed  her  books; 
more  as  a  matter  of  habit  than  because  she  wanted  to,  for  she  knew 
this  would  be  the  last  time  she  would  have  to  lug  her  books  from  class 
to  class  and  looking  back  on  the  past  three  years,  she  realized  that 
they  hadn’t  been  that  wearisome  after  all.  Then,  taking  a  last  look 
at  the  room  that  had  been  hers  since  she’d  come,  her  glance  met  the 
suitcase  next  to  the  bed  and  the  memories  of  her  first  day,  the  par¬ 
ties,  and  the  ivy-covered  halls  brought  tears  to  her  eyes  as  slowly 
she  stepped  out  into  the  hall  and,  just  as  slowly,  closed  the  door  be¬ 
hind  her. 


Diana  DeLisle  ’63 
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TALK  OF  THE 
SCHOOL 


Elliot  Palmer 

North  Andover  High  School 
Class  of  1956 

Entered  Lowell  Technological  Institute  in  September,  1956. 

Majored  in  Physics  and  Mathematics. 

Married  to  former  Judith  Tetler  of  North  Andover 

Activities: 

Secretary-Treasurer  of  Physics  and  Math  Society. 

Treasurer  of  Vandenberg  Air  Society. 

Student  Instructor. 

Will  graduate  June  5,  1960  with  B.  S.  in  Physics  and  Mathematics 
and  a  commission  in  the  U.  S.  A.  F. 

Plans  to  enter  U.  S.  A.  F.  Basic. 

Meterology  training  at  M.  I.  T.  for  one  year  in  September,  1960. 

Miss  Madeline  Gillen 
Director  of  Guidance 


*  *  * 

SCHOLARSHIPS 

John  Strobel  $1700.  Tilton  Academy 

Maureen  Jacques  $500.  B.  U.  —  $300.  (Women’s  Club) 

*  *  * 

CHEERING  TRYOUTS 

Tryouts  for  the  cheering  squad  were  held  the  week  of  April  25. 
Monday  and  Tuesday  were  organizational  days  during  which  the 
candidates  learned  the  cheers  to  be  used  in  the  tryouts. 

Approximately  fifty-five  girls  signed  up.  This  number  was  re¬ 
duced  to  nineteen  on  Wednesday  by  the  present  cheerleaders  in  an 
elimination  round.  These  nineteen  girls  learned  a  new  cheer  to  be 
done  in  the  finals  on  Thursday.  The  finalists  were  Ruth  Curtis, 
Gloria  Luceri,  Sharon  Galazzi,  Joanne  Lee,  Cynthia  Towler,  Diane 

Fournier,  Rita  Thibault,  Cathy  Ceplikas,  Janet  Nicolosi,  Joan 
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Schruender,  Carolyn  Andrews,  Sharon  Summers,  Vickie  DeFusco, 

Nancy  Bealy,  Rosemary  Zappala,  Carol  Nicora,  Susan  Shaman,  Ja¬ 
net  O’Leary,  and  Irene  Quartarone. 

On  Thursday  a  panel  of  teachers  and  coaches  selected  Gloria 
Luceri,  Ruth  Curtis,  Sharon  Galeazzi,  Joanne  Lee,  Cathy  Ceplikas, 

Diane  Fournier  and  Susan  Shaman  as  regulars  and  Janet  O’Leary 
and  Irene  Quartarone  as  substitutes.  The  girls  were  chosen  on  the 
basis  of  looks,  ability,  pep,  personality  and  voice.  The  judges  were 
Mrs.  Brown,  Mrs.  Sullivan,  Mr.  Crozier,  Mr.  Hamel,  Mr.  Hills,  Mr. 
Lynch  and  Mr.  Powers. 

Barbara  Bresnahan  is  next  years  captain  and  Mary  Lou  Don¬ 
ahue  and  Jeanne  Porter  are  returning  for  a  second  year. 

Good  luck  to  the  squad  of  1960 — 61;  we  are  sure  that  you  will 
do  a  good  job. 


*  *  * 

ALL  NEW  ENGLAND-FESTIVAL 

On  March  31,  1960  five  North  Andover  students  had  the  good 
fortune  to  represent  our  school,  both  vocally  and  ins trumen tally,  at 
the  New  England  Concert  Festival  held  in  Plain ville,  Connecticut. 
The  Festival,  which  lasted  three  days,  included  a  tight  schedule  of 
rehearsals  and  two  performances.  The  participants  were  Leetrice 
Cole,  Maureen  Jacques,  Priscilla  McAndrew,  and  Eleanor  Roberts 
from  the  chorus;  and  Judith  Duda  from  the  band.  Good  going,  kids! 

Judith  Duda 


*  *  * 


PARENT-TEACHER-STUDENT  ASSOCIATION 

Almost  300  high  school  parents,  teachers  and  students  joined 
Wednesday  night,  April  27th  to  overwhelmingly  approve  the  form¬ 
ation  of  a  P.  T.  S.  A.,  Parent-Teacher- Student  association.  The 
meeting  followed  the  open  house  conducted  for  the  parents  of  the 
high  school. 

Two  committees  were  set  up  to  present  a  slate  of  officers  and  to 
study  the  writing  of  by-laws.  They  will  present  their  findings  at  an 
organizational  meeting  in  May. 

The  nominating  committee  is  headed  by  Charles  Stillwell,  and 
it  includes  Mrs.  William  Andrews,  James  Keegan,  James  W.  Mc¬ 
Donald,  Mrs.  Marion  Hyde,  Maureen  Jacques  and  Etta  Mae  Nadeau, 
Members  of  the  by-law  committee  are  Ernest  Pappalardo,  Mrs.  Dan¬ 
iel  Breen,  John  R.  Robinson,  Thomas  Powers,  James  Hanover,  and 
Judith  Belyea. 


Marie  Cavallaro 
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THE  PLAY 

On  the  evenings  of  April  8  and  9  the  annual  school  play,  “Holi¬ 
day  for  Lovers,”  was  presented.  The  play  was  directed  by  Mr.  James 
W.  McDonald,  head  of  the  Speech  and  Dramatics  Department  at  the 
high  school. 

The  topic  of  the  play  was  following  the  travels  of  an  American 
family  touring  Europe.  Many  unusual  escapades  occurred  while  the 
family  was  taking  their  journey. 

Bernie  O’Keefe  and  Donna  Hammond  portrayed  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Robert  Dean,  two  overbearing  parents.  Their  parts  were  played 
with  such  enthusiasm  that  you  wondered  if  there  could  ever  be  real 
people  like  them  in  the  world. 

Judith  Duda  and  Carol  Stahley  were  the  two  daughters  full  of 
mischief  and  fun.  Judy  was  the  exotic  and  intriguing  Meg  who  had 
lived  in  Europe  for  the  past  year  and  one  half.  Carol  was  the  impish 
Betsy,  not  a  child  but  not  yet  an  adult,  experiencing  her  first  love. 

Who  was  Carol’s  lover?  It  was  Daniel  Kawash  who  played  Paul 
Gattalin,  a  young  painter  in  Paris  who  was  just  as  confused  as  Carol. 

No  European  tour  would  be  complete  without  a  French  maid, 
and  Priscilla  McAndrew  played  the  maid  who  thought  all  Americans 
were  insane. 

Thomas  Chappell  was  Henri,  who  was  a  mystery  to  everyone 
until  he’s  identified  as  Meg’s  father-in-law. 

Margaret  Cairns  and  Richard  Smith  were  two  interfering  in¬ 
laws — Connie  and  Joe  McDougal.  There  could  be  no  more  than 
one  set  of  people  like  the  McDougals. 

The  play  this  year  was  the  most  successful  North  Andover  has 
ever  seen.  The  cast  was  on  stage,  but  without  the  stage  hands,  head¬ 
ed  by  Johnnie  Thompson,  Properties,  Margaret  Hawks,  Chairman, 
costumes  handled  by  Cindy  Lampros  and  many,  many  more  students. 

After  the  final  performance  the  cast  presented  Mr.  McDonald 
with  a  silver,  engraved  candy  dish  which  had  printed  on  it: 

“Holiday  for  Lovers ” 

Friday  and  Saturday ,  April  8  -  9,  1960 

The  director,  cast,  and  everyone  connected  with  the  play,  en¬ 
joyed  presenting  it;  and  we  hope  the  people  who  viewed  it  enjoyed 
it  also. 

*  *  * 

SENIOR  CLASS 

At  the  senior  class  meeting  held  in  March,  white  and  gold  were 
chosen  as  our  class  colors.  The  decorations  for  graduation  will  be 
in  these  colors.  Kay  Scanlon  and  Bart  Licciardi  were  elected  class 
marshalls. 

John  Strobel  and  Mary  Schruender  are  writing  the  Class  His¬ 
tory,  Joanne  Gesing  and  Jimmy  Sullivan  the  Class  Will  and  Gail 
Bolderson  and  Bill  Whittaker  are  doing  the  Prophecy.  These  will 
be  read  at  the  Class  Banquet  which  is  to  be  held  Wednesday,  June  8. 

We  will  be  graduating  June  17  and  since  the  seniors  are  getting 
out  of  school  earlier  than  the  underclassmen  there  will  not  be  any 
class  picnic.  The  senior  treasury  is  paying  for  the  tassels  and  the 
graduates  will  be  able  to  keep  them  as  a  remembrance  of  graduation. 

Gerry  DeFusco 
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FROM  THE  BOSTON  GLOBE,  JULY  25,  1957 

Praeterita  laudabant  sed 
Dixere  senem  esse  Ted, 

Cum  vehementer  pilam  icit 
Et  claviger  priores  virit: 

Nam  metas  omnes  circumivit 
Ac  ita  domum  ter  redivit; 

Incredulis  ut  daret  fidem 
En,  iterum  que  fecit  idem. 

Turn  Tonitralem  omnes  red- 
Diderunt  seni  plausum  Ted 

Prof.  Van  Johnson — Tufts  University 

Ted  Williams  Hits  Three  Home  Runs  in  One  Game  —  Twice 
They  praised  the  first,  but  said  that  Ted  was  old, 

When  he  hit  the  ball  hard  and  surprised  his 
predecessors  with  the  bat; 

For  he  circled  the  bases,  making  three  home  runs, 

And  look  you,  to  convince  the  unbelieving 
He  did  it  again, 

Then  everyone  gave  thunderous  applause 
To  old  Ted. 

*  *  *  * 

SENIORS  ACCEPTED  AT  COLLEGES  &  SPECIALIZED 

SCHOOLS  AS  OF  MAY  1,  1960 

Ann  Batterbury — St.  Elizabeth  College  (Convent  Station,  N.  J.). 
Geraldine  DeFusco — University  of  Mass.;  Regis  College;  University 
of  N.  H. 

Maureen  Jacques — Sargent 

Mary  Schruender — Plymouth  (N.H.)  Teachers  College. 

Kathleen  Scanlon — Merrimack. 

Eleanor  Stang — University  of  Mass. 

Marian  Thomson — Drew  University  (Madison,  N.  J.). 

Cynthia  Lampros — Westbrook  Junior  College  (Portland,  Maine). 
Priscilla  McAndrew — Nasson  College  (Springvale,  Maine) 

John  King — Northeastern 
Kenneth  Johnson — Lowell  Tech. 

Dennis  O’Neil — Lowell  Tech. 

James  Sullivan — Lowell  Tech. 

William  Whittaker — Lowell  Tech. 

David  Palmer — Lowell  Tech. 

John  Strobel — Tilton  Academy. 

Daniel  Kawash — Suffolk  University;  Union  College  (Barbourville, 
Kentucky). 

Bart  Licciardi — Union  College. 

John  Cormier — Mass.  School  of  Pharmacy. 

Robert  Nicolosi — University  of  Bridgeport. 

Russell  Lord — Boston  University. 

Arthur  Scannell — Boston  University. 

James  Lisauskas — Boston  University. 


NORTH  ANDOVER  H1GH-LITES 
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Alfred  Snook — Lafayette  College  (Easton,  Pa.) 

Mark  Henry — Tulane  University;  Merrimack  College. 

Malcolm  Cohen — University  of  Miami. 

David  Tetler — G.  E.  Apprentice  Training  Course  (Lynn). 

Douglas  Howard — G.  E.  Apprentice  Training  Course. 

Linda  Crane — Mt.  St.  Mary’s  (Hookset,  N.  H.) 

Donna  Hammond — Simmons  College. 

Patricia  Harrington — Cardinal  Cushing. 

Edward  Manseau — Wentworth  Institute. 

William  Rock — St.  Anselem’s;  Holy  Cross;  Catholic  University. 
Richard  Sanborn — St.  Anselem’s. 

Kathleen  D’Urso — Cambridge  Junior  College. 

Paul  Schwenke — Drake  University;  Boston  University. 

Joseph  Trombly — Boston  College;  Holy  Cross;  Georgetown 
University. 

Alan  Foster — Vermont  Academy. 

Raymond  Gagnon — Machine  Apprentice  Training  School  for  Greater 
Lawrence. 

Peter  Lemieux — Machine  Apprentice  Training  School  for  Greater 
Lawrence. 

Margaret  Mattraw — Colby. 

Harold  Damerow — University  of  Mass. 

Joyce  Rennie — Salem  Teachers  College. 

Margaret  Lee — Lowell  Teachers  College;  Bridgewater  Teachers 
College. 

Margaret  Curtis — Bridgewater  Teachers  College. 

Sally  Drummey — Bridgewater  Teachers  College. 

Cynthia  Watts — Bridgewater  Teachers  College. 

Marcia  Zigelis — Merrimack  College. 

Mary  Griffin — Merrimack  College. 

Katherine  Roberts — Merrimack  College. 

Leetrice  Cole — Sargent  College. 

Mary  Hosking — Sargent  College. 

Richard  Fenton — Haverhill  Trade  School. 

*  *  * 

SENIOR  GIRLS  ACCEPTED  AT  NURSING  SCHOOLS 

AS  OF  MAY  1,  1960 

J oanne  Bonanno — Boston  School  of  Dental  Nursing. 

Sandra  DeBurro — Lawrence  General  Hospital. 

Rita  Carroll — Lawrence  General  Hospital. 

Mildred  Minardi — Burbank  Hospital  (Fitchburg);  St.  Elizabeth’s 
Hospital  (Boston). 

Ann  Perruccio — Lawrence  General  Hospital. 

Mary  Ann  Wainwright — Lawrence  General  Hospital. 
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SENIORS  ACCEPTED  AT  BUSINESS  SCHOOLS 

AS  OF  MAY  1,  1960 

Camille  Gilberto — Chandler 

Joyce  Holland — Burdett  College 

Sheila  Ramey — Katharine  Gibbs 

Harold  Cranston — Bryant  &  Stratton 

Richard  Slipkowsky — Bryant  &  Stratton 

Jo  Anne  DeMario — McIntosh  School  of  Business 

Linda  Bazin — Katharine  Gibbs 

Robert  Kettinger — Bentley  School  of  Accounting 

Ann  Marie  Gaudet — Cambridge  School  of  Business 

Lee  Humphrey — Cambridge  School  of  Business 

Shirley  Frost — McIntosh  School  of  Business 

Robert  Salemme — Burdett  College 

Maureen  McAloon — Chandler 

Anne  Pinaud — Chandler 

Sandra  Malo — Chandler 

Carol  Bashaw — Chandler 


Come  To 

SIMM’S  RESTAURANT 

Supp  ort  IJjojua. 

For  The  Finest 

267  Common  Street,  Lawrence,  Mass. 

Joseph  Simone  Prop. 

SdwoL  OjdtiviluLL. 

YOU  ARE 

NORTH  ANDOVER 
HIGH  SCHOOL 


Please  Patronize  Our  Advertisers 
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LAMEY-WELLEHAN 

Successors  to  D.  D.  Mahoney  &  Sons 

SHOES  AND  HOSIERY 
FOR  EVERY  OCCASION 


331  ESSEX  STREET  LAWRENCE, MASS. 


MANHATTAN  MARKET 

J.  Brand,  Prop. 

GROCERIES,  MEATS  AND  PROVISIONS 
FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 

Phone  MU  3-2104 
121  y2  MARBLEHEAD  STREET 
NORTH  ANDOVER 


WEINER'S  INC 

FINE  FURS 

WEINER’S  CAMERA  SHOP 

276  ESSEX  STREET,  LAWRENCE  MASS. 


WOODBRIDGE  SALES  and  SERVICE  CO. 

48  Woodbridge  Road 
North  Andover,  Massachusetts 
MUrdock  3-6182 
Nutrilite — Crystal  afe — Mag  1-Care 
Solar  Light  Bulbs — Quickie  Shoe  Shine 
Rubber  Stamps — Advertising  Specialties 
and  Real  Estate 

Alice,  Bill  Sr.,  Bill  Jr.,  and  Tim  Rock 


Please  Patronize  Our  Advertisers 
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THE  BOYNTON  PRESS,  INC 

COMMERCIAL  PRINTING  •  RAISED  PRINTINC 

51  Merrimack  Street  MU  2-9866  Lawrence,  Mass. 


PHELAN'S 

FLAVORLAND 

□ 

85  Main  Street  North  Andover 

HOLLINS’  SUPER  SERVICE 

GASOLINE  AND  OILS 
High  Pressure  Lubrication  —  Tires 
Range  and  Fuel  Oils 

Dial  MU  2-8604 
50  Massachusetts  Avenue 
North  Andover,  Mass. 


ANDREW  F.  COFFIN 

INSURANCE 

Real  Estate  -  Notary  Public 

69  Main  Street,  No.  Andover,  Mass. 
Telephones 

Office-MU  8-4074  Home-MU  2-7338 


ROBERT’S  HARDWARE  CO. 

WALLPAPER  •  HOUSEWARES 
GLASS  •  SAPOLIN  PAINTS 

128  Main  Street  No.  Andover,  Mass. 
Telephone  MUrdock  3-4351 


EVERY  HIGH  SCHOOL  GIRL  KNOWS 

CHERRY  &  WEBB’S 

IS  TOPS  FOR  CLOTHES 


Please  Patronize  Our  Advertisers 
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Compliments  of 

MESSINA'S  MARKET 


156  SUTTON  STREET 
NORTH  ANDOVER,  MASS. 


For  Quality  Clothes  for  Men  and  Boys 
Since  1880 

COME  TO 

MACARTNEY’S 

Andover  Lawrence  Haverhill 


THE 

JAMES  P.  H AINSWORTH 
INSURANCE  AGENCY 

150  Main  Street  North  Andover 


JOSEPH  M.  FINNERAN 
PRESCRIPTION  DRUGGIST 


□  □  □ 


129  Main  Street  No.  Andover,  Mass. 


F.  M.  8c  T.  E.  ANDREW 

INSURANCE 

REALTORS 

Over  6o  Years  of  Honorable  Dealing 

Central  Building  Lawrence,  Mass 
Telephone  MU  7-7121 


CONNIE’S  VARIETY 

49  Massachusetts  Avenue 
North  Andover,  Mass. 

Compliments  of 

LEGARE’S  MARKET 

QUALITY  MEATS 
and 

FANCY  GROCERIES 


SUTTON'S  MILL 

Manufacturers  of 
WOOLEN  GOODS 
FOR  WOMEN’S  APPAREL 


Please  Patronize  Our  Advertisers 
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R.  GEORGE  CARON 

FRANK  S  ATLANTIC 

SERVICE 

FUNERAL  HOME 

Odelle  F.  Cashman,  Prop. 

Non-Sectarian 

GAS  -  OIL  -  BATTERIES 

30  Main  Street  North  Andover 

TIRES  -  TUBES  -  ACCESSORIES 

4  Main  Street  Tel.  MU  7-7373 

Tel.  MU  5-5732 

DEHULLU’S  MARKET 

Compliments  of 

T.  J.  BUCKLEY  CO. 

□ 

BETTER  FURNITURE  FOR  YOUR 

60  UNION  STREET 

DOLLAR 

NORTH  ANDOVER,  MASS. 

□ 

Tels.  MU  3-2787  -  3-2788 

284  Essex  Street  Lawrence,  Mas*. 

BUNNY'S 

RESTAURANT  &  CATERING  SERVICE,  INC 

Kenneth  &  Charles  Dobson 

“Caterers  of  Distinction” 

70  Winthrop  Avenue  Telephone  MU  6-4323  Lawrence,  Mass. 


‘aouajMB'T  laa-US  xossg  999 

LANGFORD’S  SEAFOODS 

Ocean  Fresh  Fish 

uvu  pGpng  judiudauoj  xnQ  dsfi 

229  So.  Union  St.  Tel.  MU  2-3791 

ONIHXOTO  S.N3IM 

Branch  Store — 104a  So.  Broadway 
Save  with  Lower  Cost  -  Quality  Service 

ANVJ-Sia  V  *s 

MAC  S  GENERAL  STORE 

0*  3UJO0  0*  no^  ABd  3up*j.j 

puts  XjjjBnt)  poor)  ajepajtJdy  no^  jj 

PAPERS  —  CANDY  —  ICE  CREAM 
GROCERIES  —  GREETING  CARDS 
FROZEN  FOODS 

7  Johnson  St., Tel.  MU  3-0697  No.  Andover 

Please  Patronize  Our  Advertisers 
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LONGBOTTOM’S  MARKET 

Compliments  of 

“GOOD  THINGS  TO  EAT” 

NORWOODS 

SHOE  AND  CLOTHING 

Tels.  MU  6-6188  -  6-6189  -  6-6180 

87  Main  Street  North  Andover 

184  Main  Street  North  Andover 

Tel.  Lawrence  MU  2-6662 

J.  F.  BYRON 

Lawrence  Rubber  Co. 

5c  TO  $1.00  STORE 

SCHOOL  SWEATERS 
SPORTING  GOODS 

SPORT  CLOTHING 

59  MAIN  STREET 

MOCCASINS 

RUBBER  FOOTWEAR 

NORTH  ANDOVER,  MASS. 

464  Essex  Street  Lawrence,  Mass. 

GEO.  LORD  Qc  SON 

Complete  Equipment  for  Every  Sport 

Established  1869 

WHITWORTHS 

“THE  STORE  of  BETTER  SHOES” 

RUBBER  AND  SPORTING  GOODS 

445  Essex  Street 

STORE 

Lawrence,  Mass. 

581  Essex  Street  Lawrence 

MICHAEL  J.  SULLIVAN,  INC. 

COMPLETE  HOME  FURNISHERS 
218  -  226  ESSEX  STREET  LAWRENCE,  MASS. 


Please  Patronize  Our  Advertisers 
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Cameracraft  Shop,  Inc. 

MUrdock  3-3177 

CAMERAS  •  PROJECTORS 

RUSSEM'S 

DEVELOPING  AND  PRINTING 

SMART  APPAREL 

For  All  Ages  and  All  Occasions 

515  Essex  Street  Lawrence,  Mass. 

Charge  Accounts  Solicited 

Phone  MU  3-0776 

Essex  Street  Lawrence 

Micro  Machinery  Products  Company 

Cross  Cutting  Tires  to  Increase  Traction  on  Snow,  Ice  and  Wet  Pavement 


808  MAIN  STREET 

F.  C.  MESERVE 

WINCHESTER,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Winchester  P.  A.  9-6200  9-6201 

<£iqcfsd£L  (bhuq,  fa. 

FISIKELLIS 

DAIRY  QUEEN 

For  Quality  and  Service 

Across  the  Street  from  North  Andover 
High  School 

361  ESSEX  STREET 

478  Chickering  Road 

LAWRENCE,  MASS. 

North  Andover,  Mass. 

Tel.  MU  7-7012 

JOHN  J.  THOMPSON 

Telephone  MU  3-2216 

□ 

□ 

□ 

SCHRUENDER 

ELECTRICIAN 

REAL  ESTATE  AGENCY 

77  Chickering  Road 

140  Appleton  Street  North  Andover 

North  Andover,  Mass. 

Tel.  MU  3-3918 

George  H.  Schruender,  Realtor 

Marguerite  Sullivan  Schruender 

Please  Patronize  Our  Advertisers 
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“Jfi£  Jamily  (Depa/dbyrnd 

State  o@  the 
WlsMimadi  UaU&jg" 

Locally  Owned  —  Locally  Operated 

EVERYTHING  FOR  FAMILY  &  HOME! 

309  ESSEX  STREET,  LAWRENCE,  MASS.  TEL.  MU  3-7173 


BEAUTY  SHOPPE 

62  Main  Street  North  Andover,  Mass. 

Phone  MUrdock  3-2279 

JOE’S  DINER 

“GOOD  FOOD  SERVED  HERE” 

Tel.  MUrdock  3-4352  Route  125 
Joe  Faro,  Prop.*  North  Andover,  Mass. 

ARLINGTON  TRUST  CO. 

SIX  CONVENIENT  OFFICES 
305  Essex  St.  348  Jackson  St.  9  Broadway 
1  Winthrop  Avenue  corner  Andover  Street 
Lawrence.  Mass. 

149  Main  Street  North  Andover,  Mass. 

Broadway,  Methuen,  Mass. 

COMPLETE  BANKING  SERVICES 

MEMBER  OF  FEDERAL  DEPOSIT 
INSURANCE  CORPORATION 


"YOU’LL  FIND  IT  AT  TREAT’S" 

Everything  in  the  Line  of  Sports 

TREAT  HARDWARE  CORP. 

582  ESSEX  STREET  Dial  MU  5-5115  25  BROADWAY 

Lawrence,  Massachusetts 
“The  House  That  Stands  for  Quality” 

Please  Patronize  Our  Advertisers 


CRANE  HARDWARE  CO. 

PAINTS  -  HOUSEHOLDWARES  -  GLASS 
AND  ELECTRICAL  SUPPLIES 

Telephone  MU  7-7787 

78  Main  Street  North  Andover 


ELITE  PHARMACY 

Joseph  Campione,  Reg.  Ph. 

Our  Pharmacy  is  Your  Family’s 
Beauty,  Health  and  Prescription 
Center 

220  Middlesex  St.,  No.  Andover,  Mass. 
Tel.  MU  3-3979 
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Compliments  of 

JOSEPH  ROBERTS’ 
BARBER  SHOP 

NORTH  ANDOVER,  MASS. 

MEAGANS 

REXALL  DRUG  STORE 

F.  J.  Burgess  and  W.  A.  Hall 

Reg.  Ph. 

Tel.  MU  2-8138 

48  Water  Street  North  Andover 

VAL’S  RESTAURANT 

91J/2  Main  Street  No.  Andover,  Mass. 

Telephone  MU  9-9397 

TAYLOR  SHOP 

Tel.  MU  8-6681 

WjL.JojrbSi  cYYIsiji&l  Shop 

398  ESSEX  STREET 

LAWRENCE,  MASS. 

143  Main  Street  North  Andover 

TROMBLY  BROS. 

SALES  AND  SERVICE 

Harold  W.  Trombly,  Prop. 

EXPERT  LUBRICATION 
IGNITION,  CARBURETOR  AND 
BRAKE  REPAIR 

Oil  Burner  Sales  and  Service 

Range  and  Fuels — Wholesale  and  Retail 

Sutton  St.  Tel.  MU  3-1031  No.  Andover 

GREAT  POND  AGENCY 

“SOURCE  OF  SERVICE" 

INSURANCE  —  REAL  ESTATE 

151  Main  Street 

Tel.  MU  6-3816 

Harry  R.  Dow  III,  Mgr. 

S.  A.  DiMauro,  Realtor 

PINAUD'S  SIGNS 

59  Maple  Avenue,  North  Andover,  Massachusetts 
COMMERCIAL  ARTIST  *  SIGN  PAINTING 

Telephone  MUrdock  7-7371 
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NORTH  ANDOVER 
SERVICENTER 

BOB  &  MARY  BURKE 

REPAIRS  -  ACCESSORIES 

COMPLETE  SERVICING 

REALTORS 

77  Main  Street  North  Andover 

Tel.  MU  3-5577  S  &  H  Green  Stamps 

14  Chiekering  Road  Tel.  MU  2-2416 

George  Church,  Prop. 

WRECKER  SERVICE 

ANDERSON  AND  DOLAN 

CENTRAL  SERVICE  STATION 

24  HOURS 

General  Repairs  —  Automatic  Transmissions 

EDDIE’S 

9  Waverly  Road  North  Andover,  Mass. 

Telephone  MU  2-1717 

AMOCO  SERVICE 

J.  W.  HERON 

79  Chiekering  Rd.,  No.  Andover,  Mass. 

ZENITH  and 

R.  C.  A.  RADIO  and  TELEVISION 

Tel.  MU  9-9735  E.  J.  Marsan,  Prop. 

93  Water  Street  No.  Andover 

DAVIS  &  FURBER  MACHINE  CO. 

□ 

NORTH  ANDOVER,  MASSACHUSETTS 
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GLENNIE'S  DAIRY 

□  □□ 

A  Part’of  Your  Community  Since  1890 

* 

□  □□ 

J  _ 

198  MASS.  AVENUE  NORTH  ANDOVER,  MASS. 


Compliments  of 

THE  ANDOVER  SAVINGS  BANK 


ANDOVER  NORTH  ANDOVER  METHUEN 
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